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SPEECH. 


In  the  Senate,  January  10,  1844 — On  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  postpone  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  bill  introduced  by  him  for  the  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  to  the  standard  of  the  com¬ 
promise  act. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  urged 
by  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Huntington  when  the  res¬ 
olution  was  under  discussion  the  day  before,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  If  one  of  the  illustrious  patriots 
who  framed  the  constitution  under  which  we  are 
now  deliberating,  could  have  presented  himself  be¬ 
fore  us  during  the  debate  of  yesterday,  he  would 
have  been  struck  with  utter  astonishment  to  find  the 
constitutional  provision — however  inadequate  to  its 
purpose — which  was  designed  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  unjust  and  oppressive 
taxation,  brought  up  as  a  barrier  against  relieving 
an  indignant  people  from  the  most  monstrous,  une¬ 
qual,  and  unjust  system  of  taxation  that  ever  stained 
the  legislative  annals  of  this  country.  In  their  great 
anxiety  to  save  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
unnecessary  and  excessive  burdens,  those  illustrious 
patriots,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
the  revolution,  where  they  were  taught  to  regard  un¬ 
constitutional  taxation  as  the  greatest  of  all  political 
evils,  very  naturally  interposed  every  possible  ob¬ 
stacle  which  might  secure  their  posterity  from  so 
great  a  curse.  For  this  purpose,  they  provided  that 
no  bill  raising  revenue  should  originate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  but  that  all  such  bills  should  originate  in  that 
house  which  more  directly  represented  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  sir,  I  presume  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  illustrious  framers  of  this  constitu¬ 
tion  meant  to  deal  in  mere  idle  words — that  they 
would  insert  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
a  clause  which  had  no  practical  utility.  I  ask  you, 
then,  what  rational,  what  sensible  meaning  can  be 
given  to  that  clause,  but  that  the  object  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  body  from  originating  bills  to  raise  revenue 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes?  It  was  not  that  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  prevent  you  from  patting  money  in  the  treasu¬ 
ry,  but  to  prevent  you  from  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  To  raise  revenue  is,  in  itself, 
nothing;  but  to  raise  it  by  imposing  excessive  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  people,  was  obviously  the  griev¬ 
ance  they  designed  to  prevent.  One'  of  the 
senators  [Mr.  Huntington]  not  now  in  his  place, 
■unintentionally,  in  answering  an  argument  of  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Woodburv,]  let 
out  what  is  the  true  view  of  this  question.  My  friend 


from  New  Hampshire  had  argued  that,  in  various  I 
instances,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  origi-  j 
natc-d  bills  providing  public  revenue;  giving,  as  an  j 
instance,  laws  imposing  rates  of  postage.  In  answer 
to  that,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington]  said  (though  the  facts  did  not  justify  the 
argument)  that  this  was  not  raising  revenue  by 
imposing  taxes — clearly  admitting  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  originate  bills  raising  revenue,  which  did 
not  impose  taxes.  Suppose,  Mr,  President,  that  we 
had  some  mysterious  power  to  raise  revenue,  with¬ 
out  imposing  pecuniary  burdens  on  the  people — 
suppose  we  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  necro¬ 
mancy,  and  could  call  down  showers  of  gold  from  the 
heavens,  or  strike  the  earth  with  our  magic  wand, 
and  cause  it  to  throw  up  its  hidden  treasures:  was  it 
against  that,  or  any  similar  mode  of  raising  revenue, 
that  our  ancestors  intended  to  guard?  I  repeat,  that 
no  sensible  interpretation  can  be  given  to  the  clause  i 
under  consideration,  that  does  not  look  to  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  taxes  as  the  sole  subject  of  the  restriction  it  I 
imposes  on  the  Senate.  Regarding  it  in  any  other 
light,  it  would  be  a  mere  frivolous  and  unmeaning 
waste  of  words. 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  to  the  practical  construction — 
to  the  tme  nature  of  the  bill  which  I  have  had  . 
the  honor  to  introduce  to  the  Senate.  Is  it,  in  form  . 
or  in  substance,  a  bill  for  raising  revenue?  Is  its  ob-  L 
ject  to  raise  revenue?  Will  its  effect  be  to  raise  rev-  i 
enue  by  its  own  inherent  vigor? — to  use  the  words  t 
of  the  Senator  from  Conneeticutv  Assuredly  not.  ( 
It  is  a  bill,  on  the  contrary,  totally  and  exclusively  , 
operating  to  reduce  and  repeal  duties.  It  imposes  no  j 
duties  whatever.  Its  whole  object  is  to  mitigate  the  , 
oppressive  burdens  of  unjust  taxation;  and  yet  it  is  i 
to  be  scouted  out  of  the  Senate  by  a  plea  to  the  ju-  . 
risdiction;  and  the  people  are  to  be  told  we  have  not  ! 
the  power  to  originate  a  law  for  any  such  purpose!  , 
It  is  maintained,  sir,  by  the  senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  also  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  that  the  duties  to  be  hereafter  collected,  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law,  will  be  imposed  and! 
collected  by  its  authority.  If  that  be  true  in  any! 
substantial  sense,  then,  sir,  I  give  up  the  question.  1 

But  how  can  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  be  collected! 
under  the  authority  of  a  law  which  repeals  one-halfl' : . 
the  duty,  and  simply  leaves  the  other  half  unre-ft1 
pealed?  And  what  does  the  gentleman  say  of  thitK, 
operation?  That,  by  leaving  20  per  cent,  unrepeal- ■'y. 
ed,  you  impose  it!  If  to  repeal  a  part  of  the  dutietjlj; 
makes  the  Senate  responsible  for  imposing  the  re-j.  1 
mainder,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  force  o:l*™ 
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language.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  argument.  It 
is  an  absolute  puzzle,  inverting  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  confounding  the  substance  of  things;  so 
that  no  analysis,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  can  ren¬ 
der  the  solecism  more  obvious.  It  has  a  striking 
similarity  to  an  argument  once  used  by  a  sportsman, 
who  bet  §20  on  a  horse  race,  and  insisted,  when  the 
race  went  against  him,  that  he  had  lost  §40.  “For,” 
said  lie.  “I  lost  the  §20  I  staked;  but,  if  I  had  won 
the  bdt,  I  should  have  saved  that,  and  gained  §20 
more.”  That  is  to  say,  because  he  had  not  won  the 
stake  of  his  adversary,  he  had  lost  it!  And  so  says 
the  senator  from  Connecticut;  because  you  have  not 
repealed  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  of  the  duty  im¬ 
posed  by  the  act  of  1842,  you  have  imposed  it! 

I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  except  to  vindicate  the  constitution  from  a  con¬ 
struction  that  would  totally  pervert  the  object  of  the 
clause  in  question. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan] 
inquired  yesterday  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
proposition  here  to  amend  this  bill,  by  inserting  a 
clause  to  raise  the  rate  of  duties.  And  it  appeared 
that  his  mind  labored  under  some  doubt,  whether 
such  an  amendment  would  not  give  this  bill  such  a 
character  that  the  Senate  could  notproceed  with  it — 
furnishing  an  argument  that,  because  it  would  raise 
duties,  it  cannot  originate  here.  The  answer  to  that 
is  very  plain.  If  this  were  true,  we  could  not  re¬ 
port  any  bill  in  this  House  relative  to  the  revenue, 
to  which  an  amendment  might  not  be  offered,  increas¬ 
ing  duties,  and  thereby  ousting  the  Senate  of  its  ju¬ 
risdiction.  Suppose  a  bill,  introduced  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  revenue,  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing 
duties,  where  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  originate  is 
undoubted:  would  it  not  be  competent  for  any  sena¬ 
tor  to  offer  a  clause  increasing  duties?  I  admit  that 
such  an  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  powers  of  this  body;  but  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Senate  would  reject  it,  on  a  ques- 
.  tion  of  order,  or  vote  it  down;  for  the  obvious  rea- 
.  son  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Huntington] 

:  makes  another  supposition  of  a  similar  character — 
that  this  bill  should  pass  here,  be  sent  to  the  other 
;  House,  and  be  there  amended  so  as  to  increase,  in- 
!  3tead  of  reducing,  duties.  That  House  has  the 
:i  power  of  doing  this:  we  have  not.  But  the  puzzle 
'  which  embarrasses  the  gentleman  is,  how  the  Presi- 
'  dent  is  to  act  upon  it,  when  the  bill  is  sent  to  him. 

*  He  supposes  the  President  might  put  his  veto  on 
:  the  bill,  and  would  not  know  in  which  House  it  ori- 
'  ginated,  and  where  to  return  it.  I  make  no  doubt 

■  the  President,  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  difficul- 

■  ties,  would  be  able  to  overcome  tlvis.  The  senator 
from  Connecticut  may  dismiss  all  apprehensions  on 
that  subject.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  where,  in  the  case 
supposed,  the  bill  would  originate.  It  would  origi¬ 
nate  here  as  a  bill  to  reduce  duties,  and  in  the  other 
House  as  a  bill  raising  revenue,  by  increasing  du¬ 
ties — a  character  which  that  House  alone  has  a  right 
to  give  it. 

It  appears  to  me  obvious  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  clause  in  the  constitution  was  to  prevent  the. 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  originating  all  bills 
imposing  burdens  on  the  people — an  idea  borrowed, 
no  doubt,  from  the  exclusive  right  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  to  originate  tax  bills,  there 
called  money  bills. 

With  regard  to  precedents  on  this  subject,  that  of 
1  the  compromise  act — which  is  directly  in  point — 
Seems  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  weight;  but  I  regard 


it  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  decisions  on  a  question 
of  order  or  of  privilege  ever  made  by  the  Senate. 

You  know,  sir — we  all  know — the  deep  excite¬ 
ment  which  prevailed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  which  was  allayed  by  the  bill  introduced  by  a 
distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay,] 
to  compromise  the  conflicting  interests  which  then 
agitated  the  country.  I  then  said — I  have  always 
said — that  never,  in  the  course  of  my  political  ex¬ 
perience,  had  I  kno%vn  any  public  man  display  a 
more  heroic  moral  courage  than  that  Senator  did  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  Sir,  he  was  denounced 
by  the  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  here 
as  a  traitor  who  had  betrayed  them. 

That  compromise,  sir — and  I  speak  of  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  I  had  some  agency — that  compromise 
quieted,  as  I  then  hoped  forever,  the  deep  excite¬ 
ment  which  then  agitated  the  whole  Union.  It  was 
emphatically  called  the  olive  branch  of  peace;  and  I 
wish  to  God  that  that  distinguished  statesman,  who 
had  such  an  important  agency  in  passing  that  meas¬ 
ure,  had  remained  here  to  vindicate  and  protect  it 
from  the  foul  and  faithless  mutilation  it  received, 
principally  through  the  agency  of  his  own  political 
friends,  in  1842. 

But,  sir,  from  considerations  which,  I  doubt  not, 
were  sufficient  to  justify  his  course  to  his  own  mind, 
he  retired  from  his  seat  in  this  body,  and  was  not 
here  when  the  tariff  bill  of  1842  was  passed.  And 
I  regret  to  say,  that  I  have  lately  seen  published  a 
letter  from  him,  (which,  in  its  general  principles, 
perfectly  accords  with  my  own  views  of  public  poli¬ 
cy  and  public  justice,)  concluding  with  the  opinion 
that  this  act  of  1842  is  a  very  good  measure  upon 
the  whole;  that  he  has  not  examined  it  thoroughly; 
but  thinks  that  some  slight  modifications  might  be 
made,  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  point  out  without 
further  examination.  Now,  sir,  I  like  the  text  of 
that  letter;  but  I  cannot  approve  of  this  practical 
commentary.  The  former  leads  directly  to  the  res¬ 
titution  of  the  compromise  act,  and  to  the  overthrow 
of  that  formless  monster,  the  act  of  1842,  which  has 
supplanted  it,  and  violated  its  solemn  pledges.  But, 
sir,  it  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  some  senators  that 
that  monument  of  patriotic  compromise  and  concili¬ 
ation,  should  be  stricken  forever  from  the  statute- 
book;  and  that  the  memory  of  it,  if  possible,  should 
vanish  from  the  minds  of  the  present  generation. 
The  tariff  of  1842  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  effect 
this  object.  That  measure,  no  doubt,  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  affections  of  the  senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Evans.]  He  had  an  important 
and  influential  agency  in  its  passage.  I  presume, 
as  it  is  called  a  revenue  law,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  over  which  he  presides 
with  so  much  distinction.  He  bears,  therefore, 
in  some  sort,  a  parental  relation  to  it;  and  f 
am  not  much  surprised  at  this  strong  sentiment 
of  regard  manifested  by  that  senator.  It  is  well 
known  that,  of  all  the  sentiments  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  that  which  attaches  a  parent  to  his 
offspring  is  the  strongest.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  should  have  hoped  that  the  senator  from 
Maine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  patriot  who  of¬ 
fered  up  his  son  for  the  violated  laws  of  his  country, 
would  have  been  prepared  to  make  a  similar  offer¬ 
ing,  but  for  another  sentiment  still  stronger  than 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded:  it  is  this — -that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  a  parent’s  affection  is  increased,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  by  those  very  deformities, 
physical  and  moral,  which  excite  the  horror  of 
every  body  else.  Under  the  influence  of  this  two- 
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fold  sentiment,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  should  be  very  unwilling  to  take  off 
the  veil  which  covers  this  gigantic  infant  in  the 
cradle,  and  expose  its  horrible  deformities.  But,  as 
the  bill  I  have  presented  proposes  to  curtail  these 
foul  deformities — which  that  Senator  no  doubt  re¬ 
gards  as  “fair  proportions” — I  proceed  to  examine 
and  inspect  his  favorite  offspring.  And  what  is  it 
but  one  of  those  moral  monsters  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  genius  of  fabulous  antiquity — in  head 
and  face,  a  man;  body  and  tail,  a  fish. 

It  is  entitled  an  act  to  provide  revenue  by  im¬ 
posing  duties  on  imports;  falsehood  and  deception 
stamped  on  the  very  front  of  it.  A  bill  to  provide 
revenue,  which  lays  an  average  duty  of  100  per 
cent,  on  several  descriptions  of  imports  that  would 
come  into  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  $40,- 
600,000  annually,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  but  which  are  now  totally  excluded  by  these 
enormous  duties.  I  will  not  go  into  details; 
but  state  generally,  that  the  duties  on  window 
glass  range  from  94  to  178  per  cent.,  making 
an  average  of  more  than  150  per  cent,  on  all 
descriptions;  that  the  duties  on  many  varieties  of 
manufactured  iron,  embracing  most  of  the  tools  and 
implements  necessarily  used  on  every  farm  and 
plantation  in  the  country,  are  from  75  to  150  per 
cent,  and  more  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  duty  on 
law  iron,  an  article  in  universal  use,  is  112  j  per  cent.; 
that  the  duty  on  all  those  cotton  manufactures 
which  come  under  the  minimum  principle  of  valu¬ 
ation,  (and  which  would  be  imported  annually  to  the 
amount  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  under  a 
revenue  duty  of  20  per  cent.,)  range  from  60  to  150 
per  cent,  on  their  true  value;  that  the  duty  on  salt — 
an  article  of  universal  use,  consumed  in  almost 
equal  quantities  by  the  rich  and  poor,  and  extensive¬ 
ly  consumed  by  every  farmer,  not  only  for  family 
purposes,  but  ten  times  more  extensively  for  his  live 
stock — is  8  cents  per  bushel,  (the  article  costing 
only  5  or  6  cents  in  Liverpool,)  equal  to  133  j  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost. 

Now,  sir,  having  adverted  to  the  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  existing  tariff,  I  propose  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  some  general  views 
with  regard  to  the  true  character  and  extent  of  tire 
revenue  powers  of  this  government:  and  it  is  not  only 
a  practical  question  of  expediency,  but  a  practical 
question  of  constitutional  power,  addressing  itself  to 
the  conscience  and  judgment  of  every  member  of 
this  body.  AVhat,  then,  is  the  extent  and  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  the  power  conferred  by  that  clause 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  raise  revenue  by  the 
imposition  of  duties?  A  bill  is  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  title  is  “a  bill  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government.” 
To  ascertain  whether  the  bill  itself  conforms  to  the 
title,  I  ask  what  is  the  line  which  distinguishes  rev¬ 
enue  from  protective  duties?  Is  it  practicable  to 
draw,  such  a  line  of  discrimination  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  to  render  it  of  any  subtantial  utility? 
1  think  it  is,  sir;  and  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  rule  on  this  subject,  which  I 
think  every  member  will  admit  to  be  true  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  application. 

I  hold,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the  power 
of  imposing  duties  to  raise  revenue,  there  is  this 
limitation  imposed,  not  only  by  the  constitution,  but 
by  every  consideration  of  sound  policy;  and  if  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  one  article  imported,  it  equally  applies  to 
every  odter.  The  rule  is  this;  a  men  we  duty  must 


be  the  lowest  possible  duty  that  will  yield  the  lar¬ 
gest,  or  the  required  amount  of  revenue.  I  repeat 
the  proposition,  sir,  (and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  it,)  that  a  revenue  duty  should  be  the  low¬ 
est  possible  rate  of  imposition  that  would  yield  rev¬ 
enue  repuired  to  support  the  government.  I  will 
illustrate  this  view.  Every  senator  knows  that  any 
duty,  however  small,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  duty.  If  you  lay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  it 
excludes  a  very  considerable  amount  of  imports.  If 
you  lay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  it  excludes  still  more; 
and  so  on,  progressively,  till  you  reach  the  point  of 
total  prohibition.  Now,  sir,  I  will  suppose  (as  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  truth  to  be)  that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on 
cotton  goods  will  yield  as  much  revenue  as  any 
higher  duty.  To  be  more  specific,  I  will  assume 
that,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  foreign 
manufactured  cottons,  the  amount  of  20  millions 
would  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  on  which 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  would  yield  a  revenue  to  the 
government  of  four  millions  of  dollars;  and  that 
every  senator  shall  be  satisfied  that  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent,  would  yield  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
revenue,  and  no  more,  prohibiting  half  the  imports 
that  would  come  in  if  the  duty  were  only  20  per 
cent. 

Now  I  ask  the  Senate  which  of  these  is  the  true 
revenue  duty— that  of  20  per  cent.,  yielding  four 
millions  of  revenue,  or  that  of  40  per  cent.,  yielding 
the  same  amount  of  revenue,  ana  imposing  double 
the  amount  of  burdens  on  the  people?  It  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  any  human  mind  can  hesitate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  duties.  It  is  self-evident,  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  hypothesis  that  20  of  the  40  per  cent,  duty 
could  be  imposed  with  no  other  design,  certainly 
with  no  other  effect,  than  to  levy  a  contribution  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  supply  a 
protective  bounty  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  manufao- 
turers. 

But  I  have  conceded  too  much  in  the  above  hy¬ 
pothesis;  for  every  practical  merchant  will  sustaiat 
the  assertion,  that  20  per  cent  will  yield  more  rev¬ 
enue  than  40.  But  what  do  you  say,  sir,  to  that  im¬ 
mense  and  incalculable  amount  of  manufactures  con¬ 
sumed  principally  by  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  the 
duty  is  not  merely  40,  but  70,  80,  100,  120,  180  per 
cent.  Sir,  it  is  worth  while  to  explain,  a  little  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  true  character  of  the  law  which  exhibits  so 
fair  and  yet  so  false  a  front — promising  revenue  and' 
producing  prohibition.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
prints  and  calicoes  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  every  female  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  is  a  consumer,  cost,  in  Manchester,  from  six 
to  twelve  cents  a  yard;  but  they  are  charged  with  du¬ 
ties  of  from  75  to  150  per  cent,  by  the  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance  of  an  artificial  and  false  valuation.  These 
articles  are  used  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  every 
farmer,  planter,  and  laborer  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  no  false  pride  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  immense  quantity  which  would  be 
imported  and  consumed  under  a  moderate  duty. 
Rqt  when  these  articles  come  to  the  custom-house, 
the  importer  is  required  to  pay  from  2|  to  5  times 
their  original  cost;  not  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  altogether,  and  give  the  domestic  man¬ 
ufacturers  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  market 
at  their  own  prices. 

But  I  now  come,  sir,  to  the  question,  Is  this  a 
rpvenue  tariff?  If  the  senate  can  be  satisfied  that  a a 
average  rate  of  20  per  cent,  duty  would  yield  more  . 
revenue  than  the  existing  duties,  can  they,  con-  ’ 
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aiatently  with  their  constitutional  power— with  any 
principle  of  sound  policy — and  without  violating 
the  principles  of  everlasting  justice,  permit  their 
statute-book  to  be  longer  tarnished  by  a  law  impo¬ 
sing  these  unrighteous  burdens,  not  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  for  taking  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  the  community 
and  putting  it  into  those  of  another.  But,  sir,  an 
idea  has  got  abroad — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  of  the  friends  of  free  trade  have  been  deceived 
and  betrayed  by  it,  as  many  patriot-soldiers  have 
been  by  the  holding  out  of  false  colors — an  idea  has 
obtained  currency,  that,  although  you  cannot  impose 
duties  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  revenue,  yet 
you  may  rightfully  impose  revenue  duties,  “with  a 
wise  discrimination,  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.”  Sir,  this  is  a  part  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  tactics  to  which  the  manufacturers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  resort.  They  say  one  thing, 
and  mean  another.  What  do  they  mean  by  “a  vise 
discrimination?”  Obviously  a  discrimination  that 
will  exclude  imports,  and  diminish  revenue.  “ A  wise 
discrimination!”  'Pray  what  is  your  whole  system  of 
revenue — levied,  as  it  is,  exclusively  from  duties  on 
imports  — but  ail  enormous  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  manufacturers  and  then-  confederates,  and 
against  all  other  classes? 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  foreign  imports,  while 
no  corresponding  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  domestic 
manufactures  with  which  the  foreign  come  in  com¬ 
petition,  would  be  the  most  unequal  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  that  exists  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  even  if 
allprotective  duties  were  repealed.  Yet  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  submit  to  this  system  of  unequal  tax¬ 
ation,  by  which,  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  is 
not  only  excepted  from  taxes,  but  receives  enormous 
bounties,  by  means  of  the  duties  imposed  for  rev¬ 
enue.  And  it  is  in  the  face  of  all  this  that  statesmen 
gravely  talk  of  revenue  duties,  with  a  wise  discrim¬ 
ination  in  favor  of  domestic  manufactures!  I  now 
propose  to  explain  my  view  of  “a  wise  discrimina¬ 
tion!”  It  seems  to  be  a  very  prevailing  idea,  that  the 
South  insists  upon  the  system  of  horizontal  duties. 
Now,  sir,  this  a  very  great  mistake.  For  myself,  I 
insist  that  discriminations  are  proper  and  necessary, 
with  reference  strictly  to  considerations  of  revenue. 
In  my  opinion,  two  kinds  of  discrimination  belong 
properly  to  our  system  of  revenue.  The  first 
is,  to  impose  the  highest  rate  of  duties  upon 
those  imports  which  will  yield  a  given  amount 
of  revenue  with  the  least  burden  to  the  people. 
The  second  is,  to  impose  the  highest  rate  of 
duties  upon  articles  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  and 
the  lowest  upon  those  consumed  by  the  poor.  Now, 
sir,  the  simple  application  of  those  two  principles — 
the  justice  and  policy  of  which  would  seem  to  be  al¬ 
most  self-evident — would  reverse  the  whole  system 
of  your  legislation  on  this  subject.  For  whereas 
you  lay  a  duty  of  150  per  cent,  on  coarse  fabrics, 
and  only  30  per  cent,  on  the  finer  qualities,  I 
would  impose  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  more 
costly  fabrics,  and  only  15  upon  the  inferior  qual¬ 
ities.  This  would  be  a  discrimination  that  would 
increase  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the 
hardens  of  the  poor  instead  of  increasing  the  boun¬ 
ties  of  the  rich. 

The  other  kind  of  discrimination,  having  in  view 
the  largest  revenue  with  the  least  burden,  requires 
that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
imported  commodities  which  come  in  competition 
with  domestic  manufactures,  than  upon  articles  the 
like  of  which  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Fine  silks,  fine  muslins,  tea  and  coffee,  are  commod¬ 
ities  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  If  you  im¬ 
pose  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  twenty  millions  of 
these  imports,  it  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000, 
mid  impose  just  that  burden,  and  no  more,  upon  the 
people.  But  if  you  impose  a  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  twenty  millions  of  cotton  manufacturers,  you 
raise  the  same  amount  ($4,000,000)  of  revenue,  and 
impose  a  burden  of  $12,000,000  on  the  people.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  manufactures  you  import,  there  are  two  dollars' 
worth  of  domestic  manufactures  of  which  the  price 
is  enhanced  20  per  cent,  by  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  foreign.  All  this  would  occur  under  a  mere  rev^, 
enue  system  of  duties.  It  will  be  perceived,  then, 
that  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000  raised  by  duties  on  fine 
silks,  muslins,  tea  and  coffee,  would  produce  only 
one-third  of  the  burden  which  would  result  from 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  duties  on  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  discriminatio* 
on  revenue  principles.  A  lower  rate  of  duty  will 
exclude  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  for  which  ^ 
we  have  domestic  substitutes,  than  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  exclude  imports  for  which  we  have  no 
substitutes.  A  duty  of  40  per  cent,  would  produce 
more  revenue  than  20,  on  fine  silks,  muslins,  tea 
and  coffee;  but  not  half  so  much  on  the  coarser  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures.  So  much  for  “a  wise  dicrimi¬ 
nation.” 

I  now  beg  leave  to  present  an  estimate  which  I  have 
made,  from  a  most  careful  examination  of  statis¬ 
tical  returns,  furnished  by  tire  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  to  the  officers  who  took  the  census  of  1840, 
showing  the  aggregate  burden  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  the  protective  system, 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  act  of  1842.  It  is  nowascer- 
tained  at  the  treasury  that  the  duty-paying  im¬ 
ports  under  that  act,  the  first  year  after  its  passage, 
amounted  to  only  $40,000,000. 

There  are  annually  made  in  the  United  States 
protected  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  about 
$160,000,000.  Of  these,  I  estimate  that  about 
$80,000,000  are  now,  and  long  have  been,  totally 
prohibited  by  high  protective  duties;  and  there  is  no 
standard  for  estimating  the  burden  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  duties  which, 
have  excluded  them.  I  assume,  however,  that  $80,- 
000,000  of  these  manufactures  come  in  competition 
with  foreign  imports. 

The  forty  millions  of  imports,  assuming  the  duties 
to  average  40  per  cent.,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $16,- 
000,000;  while  eighty  millions  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures,  with  which  the  foreign  come  in  competition,  are 
of  course  enhanced  in  price  40  per  cent,  by  the  import 
duties.  What,  then,  is  the  burden  imposed  upon 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  bounties  to  home, 
manufacturers?  I  do  not  say  40  per  cent.,  be- 
because  20  per  cent,  on  the  import  is  an  im¬ 
position  of  duty  for  revenue;  but  all  beyond  that 
is  for  protection ,  and  extends  to  at  least  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  of  domestic  manufactures,  on  which  the  pro¬ 
tective  duty  is  thirty-two  millions,  in  addition  to  eight 
millions  on  the  imports — making,  in  the  whole, 
forty  millions;  while  I  think  it  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  other  eighty  millions  of  articles  totally 
prohibited  are  enhanced  in  price  at  least  10 per  cent.; 
that  is,  by  reduced  duties,  they  would  be  reduced 
in  price  10  per  cent.,  amounting  to  an  annual  burdea. 
of  $8,000,000.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  burdea 
you  impose  to  furnish  revenue  for  the  government. 
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you  impose  a  burden  of  $48,000,000  annually  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  manufacturers.' 

Now,  sir,  these  are  what  I  consider  plain,  practi¬ 
cal  deductions  from  authentic  documents  and  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  too  clear  to  be  controverted;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  the  burdens  of  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  over-estimated. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  are  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  manufacturers,  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  bounties  annually  extorted  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  by  the  tariff  of  1842.  I  have  made  a 
careful  calculation,  showing  the  annual  dividends 
received  by  the  various  descriptions  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  you  will  be 
utterly  astonished  when  I  state  the  result.  And  I 
ask  your  attention  while  I  show  you  the  deplorable, 
distressed,  and  impoverished  condition  of  these  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who  came  here  in  1842,  begging  for  more 
bounties.  And  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
one  half  of  the  40  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount 
of  their  productions,  which  the  people  of  the 
"United  States  annually  contribute,  is  about  the  clear 
profit  they  put  in  their  pockets.  I  will  state  the 
facts  and  principles  of  my  calculation,  in  order  that, 
if  I  have  made  any  mistake,  or  left  out  any  ele¬ 
ment  in  estimating  the  cost  of  production,  their 
friends  and  representatives  here  may  put  me  right. 

The  returns  of  the  manufacturers,  contained  in  the 
eensus  of  1840,  give  the  annual  amount  of  their 
productions,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested.  I  will  state  my 
mode  of  estimating  their  annual  profits.  In  cotton 
manufactures,  I  have  supposed  the  raw  material 
constituted  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the  article 
manufactured.  The  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  is  stated  by  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  supposed  that,  large  and  small, 
they  received  half  a  dollar  a  day,  as  wages,  or  about 
$150  a  year  each.  1  have  allowed  10  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery — and  I  presume,  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  that  is  a  fair  allowance — and  I  have  added  one- 
fourth  to  the  permanent  investment,  as  the  circula¬ 
ting  capital  necessary  to  keep  each  establishment  in 
operation.  I  will  now  state  the  results.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  cotton  in  Massachusetts  are  now  re¬ 
alizing  an  average  profit  of  .35  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  capital  invested — permanent  and  circulating. 
But  1  have  been  informed  that  some  of  these  manu¬ 
facturers  have  actually  divided  40  per  cent.  The 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  however, 
realize  larger  profits  than  any  others — the  general 
average  in  all  the  States  not  exceeding  29  per  cent. 
The  profit  on  woollen  manufactures,  estimating  the 
raw  material  at  one-half  the  cost  of  manufacture,  is  29 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  profit  on  cast  and  rolled 
iron  (and  I  want  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  to  what  I  .state)  is  34  per  cent,  on  the 
invested  capital.  The  number  of  tons  of  iron  annually 
produced  is  stated  in  the  returns,  but  not  the  value; 
and  I  have  assumed,  in  my  calculation,  that  it  is 
worth  the  first  cost  of  English  iron,  with  the  duty 
added,  making  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

[Mr.  Buchanan,  from  his  seat,  said:  A  great  many 
of  them  have  stopped  within  the  last  two  years,  not¬ 
withstanding.] 

That  (said  Mr.  McD.)  is  certainly  distressing;  but 
if  they  have  long  received  dividends  of  34  per  cent., 
they  can  well  afford  to  stop. 

On  salt,  the  profits  on  the  capital  invested  amount 
to  20  per  cent.;  but  the  salt  works  in  Virginia,  if  the 
returns  are  correct,  are  yielding  the  incredible  profit 
of  85  per  cent.,  upon  the  supposition  that  salt  can  be 


sold  for  25  cents  a  bushel  at  the  works,  which  I 
have  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  attempted  to  exhibit 
the  enormous  burdens  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  i 
United  States,  and  to  show  into  whose  pockets  you  ! 
are  putting  the  •■enormous  bounties  derived  from  1 
them.  The  grand  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  annual  amount  of  $32,000,000  beyond 
what  would  result  from  revenue  duties,  are  extorted 
from  the  people  by  the  act  of  1842,  which  the  bill  on 
your  table  proposes  to  modify. 

I  come,  now,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  ar¬ 
guments  by  which  this  system  of  protective  duties,, 
in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress  from  1824  to- 
the  present  time,  has  been  supported.  The  princi¬ 
pal  argument  addressed  in  the  commencement  to 
the  national  prejudices,  and  still  urged  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  system  is,  that  it  protects  domestic, 
against  foreign  industry,  as  if  it  were  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this  and  foreign  < 
countries.  • 

Now  I  think  I  can  show  that  this  i3  a  total  mis¬ 
take,  in  point  of  fact;  that  there  is  no  conflict  at  all 
between  foreign  and  domestic  industry;  that  foreign 
manufactures  cannot  come  in  competition  with  our 
own,  but  by  means  of  the  domestic  productions  of ! 
this  country  which  are  exchanged  for  them;  and  that  | 
the  conflict  is  really  not  between  foreign  and  domes-  ! 
tic  industry,  but  between  one  branch  of  domestic  | 
industry  and  another.  What  is  it  to  the  manufac-  I 
turers  here,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  i 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  shall  make  manufactures 
to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  sell  them  at  the  lowest  i 
imaginable  prices,  if  the  domestic  industry  of  the  j 
United  States  furnishes  no  productions  to  exchange  I 
for  them?  As  long  as  they  are  the  property  of  for¬ 
eigners,  that  is,  the  productions  of  foreign  industry, 
there  can  be  no  possible  competition.  When  they 
are  exchanged  for  our  domestic  productions,  they; 
become  American  property,  and,  to  all  intents  ana ! 
purposes,  the  productions  of  American  industry;  and 
it  is  at  this  precise  point  that  the  competition  com-  j 
mences.  It  is  the  exporters  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
grain,  and  meat,  and  the  consumers  of  the  foreign 
manufactures  obtained  for  them,  who  are  the  true 
competitors  of  our  domestic  manufacturers?  It  is 
upon  these,  and  not  upon  foreigners,  that  the  bur-  , 
den  falls  of  that  suicidal  policy  which  regards  foreign  i 
commerce  as  a  national  evil,  and  foreign  nations  ag 
natural  enemies. 

Another  prominent  argument  by  which  this  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  vindicated,  is  its  tendency  to  increase! 
the  national  independence;  and,  having  maintained, 
a  war  of  seven  years,  full  of  privations  and  sacri-i 
flees,  to  achieve  that  great  national  blessing,  it  is  not  . 
wonderful  that  the  very  words  “national  indepen-j 
dence”  should  have  a  charm  for  every  America* 
heart.  But,  sir,  there  never  was  a  more  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  fatal  delusion  than  that  which  is  propagated 
by  those  who  maintain  that  foreign  commerce  di¬ 
minishes  the  independence  of  the  nations  by  whom 
it  is  carried  on.  It  is  an  idea  which  originated  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  nations  were  regarded  as  na¬ 
tural  enemies,  and  plunder  and  rapine  were  the 
sources  of  national  income;  and  has  been  propagated  U 
by  ambitious  conquerors,  who  would  keep  the  new  tv 
tions  of  the  earth  involved  in  everlasting  wars  to 
gratify  their  lawless  ambition.  But,  sir,  the  idea  is  ft 
as  unfounded  in  truth  as  it  has  been  fatal  in  its  inf  j( 
fluence.  Mutual  dependence  between  nations,  ere-  « 
ated  by  the  exchanges  of  an  extensive  commercial  £ 
intercourse,  is  the  highest  state  of  political  indo 
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pendence  that  can  exist  between  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth.  Mutual  commercial  dependence  is 
mutual  political  independence.  And  I  undertake  to 
say,  with  all  becoming  solemnity,  that  God  has  not, 
in  all  his  merciful  dispensations,  conferred  any 
greater  temporal  blessing  upon  the  human  race  than 
by  that  which  has  given  rise  to  commercial  inter¬ 
course  among  nations;  substituting  the  mutual  bless¬ 
ings  of  prosperity,  peace,  and  good  will,  in  place  of 
the  curses  of  war,  desolation,  and  a  mutual  spirit  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  If  I  were  inclined  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  God,  this  dispensation  alone  would 
disabuse  my  mind,  and  reclaim  me  from  the  delu¬ 
sion.  And,  sir,  it  is  this  strong  tie  of  mutual  inter¬ 
ests;  this  mutual  bond,  with  heavy  penalties,  bind¬ 
ing  nations  to  keep  the  peace;  this  harbinger  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  herald  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  the 
avowed  purpose  and  inevitable  effect  of  this  protec¬ 
tive  system  to  destroy.  We  have  all  learned, 
in  our  elementary  school  books,  that  the  mutual 
wants  and  mutual  dependence  of  individuals 
is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  the  su¬ 
perstructure  of  the  social  state  and  of  civil  society 
could  ever  have  been  erected.  But  for  that  we 
should  still  have  been  savage  barbarians.  And  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  mutual  wants,  and 
this  mutual  dependence,  are  even  more  essential  to  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  nations.  He  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  philanthopist  or  a  Christian,  who 
would  intentionally  counteract  one  of  most  benefi¬ 
cent  ordinances  of  God. 

These  general  remarks,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
submitted  without  a  practical  purpose,  and  as  a  mere 
idle  display  of  philosophical  speculation;  but  I  make 
them  in  reference  to  a  state  of  things  now  rapidly 
approaching,  and  which  I  mis:ht  almost  say  is  ac¬ 
tually  at  hand.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  it  is  the 
object  of  this  policy — an  object  actually  announced 
by  its  advocates — to  prohibit  entirely  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  those  foreign  manufactures  which  come  in 
competition  with  our  own,  and  which  are  precisely 
those  commodities  which  constitute  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  basis  of  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  other  manufacturing  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Now,  sir,  to  exclude  these  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures,  is  to  destroy  that  commerce  which  we  now 
carry  on  with  the  great  nations  which  produce  them. 
This  commerce,  curtailed  and  mutilated  as  it  has 
been  for  twenty  years,  is  still  extensive,  and  still 
supplies  your  government  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  revenue,  as  it  has  done  from  the  beginning.  Al¬ 
ready  you  have  destroyed  one-half  of  it — compar¬ 
ing  what  it  is  with  what  it  would  have  been,  but 
for  your  protective  and  prohibitory  policy,  under 
which  it  is  now  rapidly  verging  to  extinction.  The 
manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  will  not  and  can¬ 
not  purchase  our  exports  if  we  refuse  to  receive  their 
productions  in  exchange  for  them.  The  consum¬ 
mation,  then,  to  which  your  suicidal  policy  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  is  the  total  destruction  of  the  commerce 
we  now  carry  on  with  those  nations  of  Europe  with 
whom  it  is  most  peculiarly  our  interest  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and  consolidate  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  national  amity. 

But  while  you  are  thus  steadily  advancing  in 
the  policy  of  destroying  commerce,  you  are  as  stead¬ 
ily  advancing,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  nine  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  in  supporting  and  increasing  your  navy. 
Now,  sir,  as  the  protection  of  commerce  is  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  which  can  justify  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
navy,  if  you  destroy  commerce,  I  say  destroy  the 
navy  also.  Let  us  become  Chinese  at  once;  not  as 


they  are,  but  as  they  were.  Let  us  shrink  down 
into  our  shells,  like  terrapins,  and  draw  in  our  heads 
at  the  approach  of  danger.  It  is  idle  mockery  to 
send  out  your  squadrons  to  scour  the  Pacific  and 
the  Mediterranean,  when  your  whole  commerce  in 
those  regions,  including  Peru,  Chili,  the  Philippine 
islands,  Africa,  Turkey,  and  the  Levant,  does  not 
exceed  $3,000,000,  and  while  you  are  destroying  a 
commerce  of  fifty  times  the  value,  which  requires  no 
fleets  to  protect  it.  Against  whom  is  a  navy- 
required  to  defend  our  Atlantic  commerce? 
Against  pirates?  Against  foreign  powers?  Against 
Great  Britain? — for  she  is  the  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones  always  invoked  to  silence  opposition  to  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure?  As  a  producer  of  the  great  staple 
on  which  it  is  mainly  founded,  I  declare,  with  all 
solemnity,  that  I  regard  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  combined,  and  all  the  pirates  that  ever  in¬ 
fested  the  ocean. 

Another  argument  by  which  this  system  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  sustained  is,  that  it  furnishes  to  the 
farmer  a  market  for  his  agricultural  commodities.  I 
recollect  that  when  I,  lastyear,  urged  against  tliis  sys¬ 
tem  its  tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  commodities 
which  enter  into  the  general  consumption  of  farmers, 
the  senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Evans]  replied,  True,  it 
enhances  the  money  price;  but  the  farmer  would  be 
more  than  indemnified  by  getting  a  market  for  pro¬ 
ductions  which  otherwise  he  could  not  sell  at  all. 

Now,  this  is  a  sound  argument  as  far  it  goes;  but 
how  far  does  it  go?  The  manufacturer  furnishes  a 
market  for  all  the  farmers  within  certain  limits;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  circle  must  be  very  small.  As  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  a  mutual  monopoly.  No  one  can 
compete  with  either  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer, 
because  the  expense  of  transportation  prevents  it. 
The  manufacturer  deals  with  the  farmer,  because  he 
takes  from  him  what  he  has  to  sell;  and  on  the  same 
principle  the  farmer  deals  with  the  manufacturer. 
So  far,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  mutual  benefit.  But  both 
parties  can  stand  alone.  They  are  independent  of 
government  protection.  Each  party  furnishes  the 
other  the  best  market;  and  that  is  free  trade. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  salt  works  of  Virginia  defy 
all  competition  from  foreign  salt,  to  certain  distances, 
depending  on  the  cost  of  transportation.  Now  let  me 
ask  the  senator  from  Maine  to  adopt  the  golden  rule — 
to  “do  unto  others  as  he  would  thatothers  should  do 
unto  him.”  Let  me  tell  that  senator  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  of  the  South  and  Southwest  stand 
precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  as  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York 
do  to  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity.  Distance  makes  no  difference.  Our  natural 
markets — derived,  not  from  human  charters,  but 
from  the  providence  of  God — are  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Leeds,  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns 
of  Europe.  When  you  cut  us  off  from  these,  you 
perpetrate  the  same  injustice  as  if  you  were  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Massachusetts  farmer  from  dealing  with  a 
neighboring  manufactory,  by  a  prohibitory  duty  o» 
their  exchanges. 

There  is  another  argument,  of  which,  I  believe, 
the  manufacturers  keep  a  constant  supply  stereo¬ 
typed  for  the  use  of  their  customers:  that  high  du¬ 
ties  upon  foreign  imports  diminish,  instead  of  en¬ 
hancing,  prices!  Now,  this  is  one  of  those  incom¬ 
prehensible  paradoxes  which  they  can  successfully 
address  only  to  the  blind  faith  of  their  followers. 
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They  gravely  tell  us  that  a  revenue  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  which  will  certainly  enhance  prices  20  per 
cent.,  will  not  enable  them  to  maintain  a  competition 
with  the  rival  manufacturers;  but  if  you  will  add  20 
per  cent,  more  to  the  duty,  they  can  then  sell  their 
manufactures  cheaper  than  they  could  before !  Ex¬ 
clude  the  competitor  who  undersells  them,  and  they 
will  immediately  be  able  to  undersell  him !  Now, 
sir,  if  high  duties  produce  low  prices,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  low  duties  would  produce  high  prices; 
and  the  manufacturer  should  go  strenuously  for  re¬ 
duction. 

But,  if  this  argument  must  be  gravely  met,  the 
answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is  conclusive.  It"  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  cannot  obtain  remunerating  prices  with  a 
protection  of  20  per  cent.,  he  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  sell  at  lower  prices;  but,  if  he  can  afford  to  sell 
at  lower  prices,  he  certainly  does  not  require  more 
protection  than  20  per  cent,  will  afford  him. 

Another  argument,  Mr.  President,  which  has  been 
advanced,  from  a  very  high  quarter,  in  favor  of  this 
system,  is,  that,  by  excluding  foreign  manufactures, 
we  relieve  ourselves  from  paying  tribute  to  foreign 
nations.  Yes,  sir:  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
[Mr.  J.  Q..  Adams,]  who  has  filled  various  stations 
in  the  councils  of  this  country,  and  has  made  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  them  all,  formally  promulgated 
this  extraordinary  denunciation  against  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  in  one  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress. 
Paying  tribute  to  foreign  nations  !  When  we  hear 
such  doctrines  from  such  high  authority,  we.  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  popular  delusions  which  have 
so  extensively  prevailed  on  this  subject.  Now,  sir, 
let  us  see  in  what  this  tribute  consists.  Foreign  na¬ 
tions  furnish  us  a  market  for  domestic  productions 
which  we  cannot  sell  at  home,  and  they  give  us  in 
exchange  manufactures  required  for  our  consump¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  not  all:  they  supply  us  with  these 
manufactures  20,  30,  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
we  can  obtain  them  from  our  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers;  and  if  is  that  which  constitutes  the  tribute, 
according  to  this  paradoxical  theory.  Now,  sir, 
with  becoming  deference,  I  think  the  tribute  grows 
out  of  the  very  system  here  recommended,  and  goes 
to  another  quarter.  That  system  compels  us  to  pay 
an  average  of  some  30  or  40  per  cent,  more  for  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures  than  the  price  for  which  we 
could  obtain  the  foreign;  and  common  sense  teaches 
that  this  is  an  unjust  and  oppressive  tribute. 

Another  kindred  fallacy  has  been,  recently  propa¬ 
gated;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  a  distinguished 
statesman,  the  acknowleged  head  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  this  country. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  he  says,  in  substance,  that  it  is  the 
true  policy  of  this  country  in  regard  to  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  “to  sell  as  much  and  buy  as  little  as  possible.” 
I  confess,  sir,  I  read  this  with  surprise.  It  throws 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  quite 
into  the  shade.  That  would  certainly  be  no  very 
gainful  commerce,  in  which  we  should  give  much 
and  recive  little.  It  is  precisely  what  even  Alexander 
Hamilton  denominated  “a  vam  attempt  to  sell  every 
thing  and  buy  nothing.”  If  a  horse  jockey  were 
advised  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  and,  in  all  his 
exchanges,  to  give  a  horse  of  great  value,  and  receive 
one  comparatively  worthless,  he  would  laugh  in  the 
face  of  the  adviser.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  distinguished  writer  of  the  letter  in  question 
meant  so  absurd  a  thing  as  to  advise  his  country¬ 
men  to  give  to  foreign  nations  more  than  we  get  from 
them.  He  must  have  intended  to  recommend  the 


policy  of  sending  abroad  as  large  an  amount  of  ex¬ 
ports  as  possible,  and  of  receiving  in  return  as  small 
a  proportion  of  consumable  commodities,  and  as 
large  a  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  as  possible. 
This  whole  theory  grows  out  of  the  popular  fallacy, 
that  money,  which  is  the  mere  measure  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  those  consumable  commodities  which 
constitute  national  wealth,  is  itself  not  only  the  rep¬ 
resentative,  but  the  essence  of  wealth.  No  nation  up¬ 
on  earth  could  carry  on  a  commerce,  exchanging  the 
productions  of  their  industry  for  the  precious  metals 
for  ten  years,  without  sinking  into  poverty  and. 
wretchedness.  Such  a  nation  would  truly  represent 
the  folly  of  a  miser,  who  should  perish  for  want  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  his 
golden  treasures. 

This  policy  of  selling  much  and  buying  little,  so 
strongly  exemplified  in  our  protective  system,  is  the 
very  same  in  principle  as  that  which  impoverished 
Spain  after  the  discovery  of  America.  She  care¬ 
fully  hoarded  all  the  precious  metals  produced  by 
her  colonies,  and  prohibited  its  exportation  by  se¬ 
vere  penal  regulations.  The  result  was,  that  she 
became  the  most  impoverished  nation  in  Europe. 
Now,  by  excluding  foreign  imports;  by  selling  much 
and  buying  little;  by  refusing  to  take  from  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  the  productions  of 
their  own  industry  for  our  great  staples,  you 
produce  a  forced  importation  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  adds  not  a  cent  to  the  substantial  wealth  of 
the  country;  and  you  prohibit  tire  exportation,  and 
of  course,  the  profitable  use  of  those  metals,  by  means 
more  effectual  than  the  penal  laws  of  Spain; 
that  is,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
commodities,  for  which  alone  it  is  at  all  desirable, 
or  to  any  extent  possible,  to  exchange  them.  But, 
sir,  I  pass  over  several  topics  of  less  interest,  and 
shall  now  proceed  to  present  some  views  of  this 
subject,  which  are  to  me  of  more  intense  and  en¬ 
grossing  interest  than  any  or  all  of  those  which  I 
have  hitherto  presented.  1  allude  to  the  unjust,  une¬ 
qual,  and  oppressive  operation  of  this  protective  sys¬ 
tem,  upon  that  portion  of  the  United  States  of  which 
the  capital  and  industry  are  almost  entirely  employed 
in  producing  the  staples  of  exportation.  Now,  sir, 
there  are  some  five  or  six  States  in  the  north  and 
northeast  of  this  Union,  largely  engaged  in  the 
production  of  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  eight  or  nine  States  in  the  south  anil 
southwest,  largely,  and  some  of  them  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  engaged  in  producing  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  staples  of  exportation.  And  it  so  happens, 
that  these  foreign  manufactures  which  we  receive  in 
exchange  for  our  exports  are  precisely  those  which 
are  manufactured  most  extensively  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  domestic  manufacturers — at 
least  as  they  understand  it — not  only  to  diminish, 
but  to  prohibit  entirely  the  importation  of  these  rival 
foreign  manufactures.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  producers  of  exports  that 
there  should  be  no  restrictions  at  all  on  the  import¬ 
ation  of  these  natural  exchanges,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  productions  of  their  capital  and  labor. 
Here,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  is  a  direct  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  between  two  great  branches  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  You  cannot  impose  a  duty  upon 
one,  however  small  and  for  whatever  purpose,  that 
will  not  unavoidably  operate  as  a  burden  on  that  one 
and  bounty  to  the  other.  The  very  act  by  which 
you  confer  a  bounty  upon  one,  imposes  a  coex¬ 
tensive  burden  on  the  other.  If  the  government  had 
no  use  for  revenue,  and  our  foreign  trade  was  lito- 
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tally  free  from  all  duties,  these  would  be  a  Fair  and 
equal  competition  between  these  rival  branches  of 
industry.  Each  class  of  producers  would  enjoy 
their  natural  rights,  and  neither  could  justly  com¬ 
plain.  But  the  moment  the  government  imposes  on  one 
a  revenue  duty,  (say  20  per  cent.)  however  necessary 
and  expedient,  it  unavoidably  destroys  this  equali¬ 
ty.  A  discrimination  is  made  against  one,  and  in 
favor  of  the  other,  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  duty. 
Now,  what  I  venture  to  affirm,  in  this  view  of  the  j 
subject,  is,  that  the  value  of  the  staples  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  domestic  manu¬ 
factures,  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  foreign  manufactures  received 
for  those  staples.  It  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  self  j 
evident  proposition,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  j 
value  of  our  exports  is  the  quantity  of  consumable  I 
commodities  we  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  them.  If 
there  were  no  duties,  for  the  annual  cotton  crop  ex¬ 
ported,  (say  2,000,000  of  bales,)  the  States  that  pro¬ 
duced  it  could  obtain,  it  shall  be  supposed,  2,000,000 1 
of  bales  of  manufactures.  Now,  when  you  impose  an 
impost  duty  of  20  or  40  per  cent,  upon  these  manu¬ 
factures,  you  diminish  the  number  of  these  bales  by 
as  many  as  will  be  required  to  pay  the  duty — in  the 
one  case  400,000,  leaving  only  1,600,000;  in  the 
other  800,000,  leaving  only  1,200,000,  as  die  ac¬ 
tual  intrinsic  value  of  the  cotton  crop  exported.  If 
it  be  said  that  as  much  money  can  be  obtained  for 
the  smaller  number  of  bales,  owing  to  their  en¬ 
hanced  price,  as  for  the  whole  two  millions,  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say,  thai  dre  exporting  States, 
including  planters  and  all  other  classes,  consume: 
very  nearly  the  whole  return  received  for  their  im¬ 
ports,  either  in  imported  manufactures  or  domestic 
manufactures  equally  enhanced  by  the  duty. 

But,  sir,  there  is  anodter  view  of  this  subject  J 
which  leads  us  to  die  same  result,  dtough  by  a  ilif-  j 
ferent  process.  And  to  this  I  invoke  die  earnest  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate,  as  the  argument  is  not  as  ob- , 
vious  as  I  think  it  solid.  When  you  originally  im¬ 
pose,  or  when  you  increase,  a  duty  upon  foreign  | 
manufactures,  (say  20  per  cent.,)  the  first  effect  is  to ; 
check  importations  of  manufactures,  and  cause  the 
importation  of  specie.  This  operation  will  continue 
until  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures  is  so  far  en¬ 
hanced  that  the  foreign  manufacture  can  be  import¬ 
ed,  paying  the  duty,  with  the  ordinary  mercantile 
profit.  Now,  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
manufactures  (foreign  and  domestic)  in  our  market, 
as  compared  with  their  price  in  foreign  markets,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corresponding  depre-  j 
ciation  of  die  value  of  money  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  dtese  commodities.  The  very 
reason  which  causes  the  depreciation  of  specie  in  this 
country,  causes  its  appreciation  in  Europe,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent.  The  whole  result  is,  that, 
as  Europe  furnishes  the  great  markets  which  con¬ 
sume  six-sevenths  of  our  cotton  crop,  the  price  of 
the  whole  crop  is  fixed  here  in  a  currency  appre¬ 
ciated  by  our  own  importation  of  it.  We,  of  course, 
obtain  a  lower  price  for  our  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  and  that,  too,  in  a  depreciated  currency. 

Now,  sir,  when  this  system  shall  have  reached 
the  consummation  which  is  so  devoutly  wished  by 
its  beneficiaries  and  supporters — when  we  “shall  sell 
as  much  and  buy  as  little  as  possible” — when  we 
shall  have  realized  the  golden  vision  of  “selling  eve¬ 
rything  and  buying  nothing” — what  will  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  exporting  States  of  this  Union3  Com¬ 
merce  between  nations  can  rest  upon  no  other  foun¬ 
ds'.:  ->n  dian  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  productions 


of  each  other.  When  you  have  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  manufactures  from  Europe,  you  will 
have  totally  destroyed  the  demand  for  six-sevenths 
of  our  cotton,  rendering  it  utterly  valueless.  I  w  ould 
as  soon  that  you  should  nip  every  cotton  plant  in 
the  bud;  for  then  we  should  know  our  destiny,  and 
be  spared  the  labor  of  production. 

Already,  sir,  have  we  fearful  premonitions  of  this 
approacliing  catastrophe.  With  a  delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  a  genial  soil,  as  industrious  a  population  as 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  staple  which  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  clothe,  with 
cheapness,  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  we 
are  steadily  sinking,  year  after  year,  in  all  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Statf  a.  Our 
efforts  to  counteract  this  downward  course,  serve, 
but  to  sink  us  still  deeper,  and  while  our  annual  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  beyond  example,  its  aggregate 
value  has  actually  depreciated. 

Tliis,  sir,  is  a  question  of  life  ordeathto  the  South 
and  Southwest.  The  crisis  approaches  when  it 
must  be  decided.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  close  our 
eyes  against  the  approaching  danger.  You  hare 
already  destroyed  one.  half  of  our  commerce  by  the 
steady  progress  of  this  fatal  system  for  more  than 
twenty  years:  and  so  long  have  we  endured  the 
oppression  thai  we  have  almost  lost  the  sense  to 
feel,  or  die  spirit  to  resist  it.  Sir,  we  are  surround¬ 
ed  with  imminent  dangers;  for,  while  a  fanatical 
crusade  is  carried  on  against  our  institutions  by  affil¬ 
iated  societies,  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  you  are 
doing  all  in  your  power  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
that  country  to  co-operate  w  ith  our  domestic  in¬ 
cendiaries,  in  the  unrighteous  work  of  destroying 
our  great  staple  by  destroying  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  Sir,  ever  since  the  tariff'  of  1828,  I  have 
regarded  the  exporting,  the  slave  States  of  this 
Union,  as  being  practically  reduced  to  a  state  of 
colonial  vassalage  to  the  manufacturing  States.  And 
I  feel  authorized  to  add,  that  it  is  a  much  more  op¬ 
pressive  state  of  tributary  dependence  than  that 
which  once  bound  us  to  great  Britain!  True,  we 
were  then  compelled  to  trade  with  the  mother 
country;  but  that  country  afforded  us  the  best  and 
cheapest  market  in  die  w  orld;  but  now  we  are  com¬ 
pelled,  under  a  penalty  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  our  annual  productions,  to  trade  with  diese  master 
States,  to  die  obvious  and  utter  sacrifice  of  our  vital 
interests  and  in  gross  violation  of  our  natural  and 
constitutional  rights.  Even  if  you  were  to  come 
down  to  a  revenue  duty,  with  the  discriminations 
I  have  stated,  it  would  be  the  most  unequal  and 
!  oppressive,  in  its  operation  on  the  exporting  States, 
of  any  revenue  system  in  the  world.  No  ether  na- 
!  tion  ever  attempted  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
j  taxation  upon  unports.  Even  in  great  Britain,  the 
country  which  draws  most  largely  from  her  im¬ 
ports,  much  the  larger  portion  of  her  revenue  is  de¬ 
rived  from  her  various  internal  taxes,  direct  and  i»- 
direet. 

So  disguised  and  complicated  are  the  bearings  and 
operations  of  this  system,  diat  its  true  character  can 
be  in  no  way  so  clearly  exposed  as  by  compara¬ 
tive  illustrations.  By  comparing  this  with  what  all 
must  admit  to  be  an  equal  system  of  taxation,  its 
great  inequality,  as  it  affects  die  two  great  rival 
branches  of  exporting  and  manufacturing  industry, 
w'ill  be  apparent.  I  have  heretofore  stated  that  there 
were  166,000,000  of  domestic  manufactures  annually 
I  produced  in  the  United  States,  that  come  in  competi¬ 
tion,  directly  or  remotely,  with  foreign  imports. 
The  amount  of  duty-paying  imports  last  year  was 
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$40,000,000.  The  whole  amount  of  these  manufac¬ 
tured  productions,  imported  and  domestic,  is  $200,- 
000,000 — all  of  them  the  productions  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  industry,  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
government,  and  equally  liable,  upon  principles  of 
equality,  to  pay  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Suppose, 
then,  that  we  should  so  far  change  our  system  as 
to  impose  an  equal  ratfe  of  duty  upon  all  these  man¬ 
ufactures — an  impost  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
one  class,  and  an  excise  duty  of  the  same  rate  on 
the  other:  this  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $20,000,- 
000 — abundant  for  all  the  wants  of  the  government; 
and  the  burden  of  it  would  be  light,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  equally  distributed.  Now,  sir,  I 
challenge  the  senator  from  Maine,  or  any  one  else, 
to  point  out  a  single  objection  to  this  system,  upon 
the  score  of  justice  and  equality.  Sir,  it  cannot  be 
done;  and  yet,  in  what  striking  contrast  does  it  stand 
to  your  protective  system!  and  in  what  deep  colors 
does  it  exhibit  the  enormity  of  that  system ! 

Mr.  President,  there  yet  remains  one  more  com¬ 
parative  illustration,  quite  different  in  its  char- 
character,  to  which  1  must  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  suppose,  then,  that  the  catastrophe 
to  which  we  are  hastening,  under  this  suicidal  policy, 
has  actually  occurred,  by  the  total  destruction  of 
that  great  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  which 
alone  gives  value  to  six-sevenths  of  our  staples  of 
exportation,  and  mainly  supplies  the  government 
with  revenue.  What  would  be  the  inevitable  result? 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  we  should  still  persevere 
in  producing  staples  to  perish  on  our  hands?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  What,  then,  should  we  do?  Why,  sir, 
ae  we  should  have  the  slavish  privilege  of  doing 
what  you  had  not  yet  prohibited  us  from  doing,  we 
should  follow  even  the  example  of  our  oppressors 
in  all  excepting  their  oppressions;  and  divert  our 
capital  and  industry  from  agriculture  to  manufac¬ 
tures.  For  this  change,  let  me  tell  you,  we  have 
great  and  abundant  facilities,  surpassing  those  of 
any  part  of  the  Union,  in  many  respects.  The 
raw  material  would  be  cheaper,  for  we  should  make 
our  own  supply,  and  take  care  to  make  none  for 
our  rivals  and  oppressors.  Labor  would  be  much 
cheaper;  for,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  theories  of 
political  economists  in  Europe,  who  can  know 
nothing  about  it,  the  labor  of  African  slaves,  trained, 
fed,  and  acclimated  as  ours  are,  is  the  cheapest  labor 
in  the  world  for  its  efficiency — not  excepting  that  of 
the  white  slaves  of  India.  We  abound  in  water 
power  and  extensive  regions  of  our  poorest  land; 
are  covered  by  thick  and  lofty  forests,  furnishing 
inexhaustible  resources  for  steam  power.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  some  patriot,  standing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  our  commerce  and  prosperity — 
indignant"  at  the  oppression  that  had  produced, 
and  mortified  at  the  patient  acquiescence  that  had 
so  long  endured  it,  should  say  to  his  fellow’-citizens 
and  fellow-sufferers,  Behold  around  you  the  mon¬ 
uments  of  oppression,  in  your  dilapidated  cities,  and 
your  desolated  fields.  There  nowremainsto  us  only 
the  poor  privilege  of  making  the  most  of  our  condi¬ 
tion,  by  improving  the  means  not  yet  destroyed  by  our 
oppressors.  Abandon  your  fields,  for  their  crops 
are  blasted  as  they  rise.  Sell  and  sacrifice  your 
lands,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  manufactories.  As  we  have  not  had  the 
spirit  to  resist  oppression,  let  us  at  least  have  the 
wisdom  to  repair  its  ravages.” 

Now,  sir,  suppose  that,  conforming  to  this  advice, 
our  people  cease  to  be  planters  and  become  manu¬ 
facturers.  Suppose  further,  sir,  that  it  should  be 


found  that,  owing  to  the  advantages  just  stated,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  South  and  Southwest  should 
be  able  to  undersell  their  former  oppressors,  as  much 
ns  they  now  can,  by  sending  their  cotton  abroad, 
and  exchanging  it  for  foreign  manufactures 
(and  this  is  no  extravagant  supposition,  since  their 
operatives  would  not  cost,  on  an  average,  more  than 
12  cents  a  day:)  would  the  manufacturers  of  the 
North  and  East  stand  this  competition?  Would  they 
consent  that  their  manufactures  should  not  only  be  t 
excluded  from  our  markets,  but  driven  back  to  the  [ 
very  gates  of  Lowell?  We  should  have  an  empty  } 
treasury,  for  the  revenue  from  imports  would  be  al- 
most  destroyed.  What  would  they  say  when  you 
proposed  to  tax  them?  Suppose  they  should  say, 
(as  a  distinguished  representative  of  Massachusetts 
once  said  in  the  other  House  of  Congress,)  that  the 
free  labor  of  the  North  should  never  come 
into  equal  competition  with  the  slave  labor  of  the  j 
South.  Suppose,  further,  that  some  member  of  Con-  j 
gress — first  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  task  by  f 
foreswearing  his  allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  f 
to  the  Cod  of  everlasting  justice — should  rise  in  hia  ij 
place,  and  propose  a  bill  providing  a  discriminating  i 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  upon  all  manufactures  made  by  i 
slave  labor,  and  imposing  no  duty  at  all  upon  manufac¬ 
tures  made  by  free  labor:  in  what  manner,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident — I  ask  you  in  what  manner  would  such  a  i 
law  be  received  by  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States?  Sir,  they  would  rise  up  as  one  man,  and, 
animated  by  one  soul,  would  shake  this  Union  to 
its  deep  foundations  by  the  indignant  voice  of  their 
awakened  wrath.  The  spirits  of  our  fathers 
would  rise  up  from  the  grave,  and,  like  the  shade  of 
the  murdered  king  of  Denmark  urging  his  son  to 
avenge  the  tarnished  honor  of  his  house,  they  would 
say,  “If  you  have  nature  in  you,  bear  it  not.” 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  such  a  proposition,  mon¬ 
strous  and  revolting  as  it  would  be,  differs  in  no  sub-  ! 
stantial  particular,  from  the  tariff  off  1842.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  tear  of  the  disguises  of  this  latter  meas- 1 
ure,  to  make  the  likeness  manifest. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  more  than  twenty 
years  since  I  took  my  seat  in  the  other  branch  of 
Congress;  and  during  the  whole  period  while  I  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  that  House,  I  can  conscientious¬ 
ly  say,  I  never  contemplated  this  government  but 
with  the  most  indescribable  feelings;  for,  as  God  is 
my  judge,  lean  solemnly  declare,  as  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  that,  in  all  that  period — nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century— I  have  never  felt  this  govern¬ 
ment  but  by  its  oppressions.  Day  and  night  did  I 
look  forward,  while  a  member  of  the  other  House, 
hoping  for  a  day  of  redemption,  neither  seeking  nor 
expecting  any  positive  favors  for  my  constituents; 
but  demanding,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the  con¬ 
stitution,  that  you  should  let  them  alone  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  their  industry,  and  permit  them 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  industry,  undiminished  by 
unjust  and  oppressivelegislation.  I  neverfelt — Inever 
could  feel — any  interest  in  the  ambitious  struggles 
of  political  parties  for  power  and  office,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  absorbing  interest  which  I  always  felt 
in  this  great  question.  I  have  long  regarded  it  as 
more  important  to  that  portion  of  the  Union  in  which 
my  destiny  has  been  cast,  than  all  the  presidential 
elections  that  will  ever  take  place.  For  myself,  I 
would  make  almost  any  surrender  of  federal  honors,, 
if  I  had  the  power,  to  secure  to  my  constituents' 
“their  long-lost  rights.” 

And,  sir,  when  these  rights  were  restored  by  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  I  was  disposed  to  say. 
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“Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.” 
Satisfied  with  this  adjustment,  and  disgusted  with 
the  miserable  scramble  for  the  emoluments  of  office, 
to  which  the  great  interests  of  the  country  were  but 
too  often  sacrificed,  I  retired  from  the  federal  coun¬ 
cils  with  the  firm  determination  to  spend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  And  when 
that  compromise  was  violated,  I  consented  to  come 
here  from  no  earthly  consideration  but  the  hope  of 
fnving  some  agency  in  restoring  it.  And  I  now  de¬ 
clare  that,  when  the  hope  of  accomplishing  that 
great  object  shall  desert  me,  I  shall  shake  off  the 
dust  of  my  feet,  and  leave  this  hall  forever.  Sir, 
what  may  be  the  result  of  our  deliberations  on  this 
question,  I  will  not  venture  to  predict;  but  I  warn 
the  senators  who  represent  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  they  have  no  small  in¬ 
terest  in  the  speedy  adjustment  of  it.  The  day  may 
not  be  distant  when  they  will  cease  to  control  the 
legislation  of  this  country  so  as  to  make  it  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  interests  of  great  capitalists.  The  eyes 
of  the  people  of  the  West  and  Northwest  are  open¬ 
ed,  and  opening,  to  their  true  interests.  They  find, 
by  sad  experience,  that  every  blow  you  strike  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
inflicts  an  equal  injury  upon  them.  These  staple 
States  are  their  natural  markets  for  their  own  great 


staple,  live  stocl%-of  which  the  States  of  Kentucky’ 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
raise,  for  distant  markets,  ten  or  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  their  cotton-bagging  and  hemp;  to  say 
nothing  of  tobacco,  breadstuff's,  and  (in  the  case  of 
Tennessee)  cotton,  which  they  produce  for  foreign 
markets.  Sir,  I  speak  from  practical  knowledge 
when  I  say  that  a  rise  in  cotton  of  two  cents  a  pound 
will  produce  more  than  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  of  live  stock  and  bacon;  and  I  do  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  double  the 
demand  for  live  stock  in  South  Carolina,  and  en¬ 
hance  the  price  at  least  25  per  cent. 

However  secure,  therefore,  gentlemen  may  feel, 
they  may  find  that  they  stand  on  a  sandy  foundation^ 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that,  in  five  years,  the  West 
will  be  as  united  in  opposition  to  a  protective  tariff 
as  the  South.  Sir,  this  monster  of  legislative  injus¬ 
tice — this  Mammon  of  eastern  idolatry — can  never 
be  worshipped  by  an  enlightened  people,  when  strip¬ 
ped  of  his  disguises:  unveil  his  deformities,  and  liis 
deluded  followers,  not  less  than  his  victims,  will 
shrink  back  with  abhorrence.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
humbly  attempted  to  perform  this  office;  and  now, 
having  done  my  duty,  I  leave  the  consequences  to 
God. 


Since  the  above  speech  was  delivered,  the  following  analysis  of  the  rates  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1842,  carefully  prepared  by  several  merchants  of  high  standing 
in  Manchester  and  New  York,  has  been  received. 


price  Current,  i  anted  by  Stewart,  Thomson,  and  Lay,  Manchester,  Jan.  31,  1843,  with  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  present  American  tariff  added , 
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COTTON  YARNS  UNBLEACHED. 

Mule. 


6a  12 

16 

20 

24 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

100 

Low  quality 

6f 

6 

64 

7 

8 

81 

10= 

Hi 

13= 

15= 

20= 

Second  quality  - 

6} 

Sf 

7 

7h 

81 

91 

11 

141 

161 

21 

Best  quality 

71 

H 

81 

81 

91 

11 

111 

14 

17 

171 

25 

Average  duty  un- 

p.c. 

p.c 

p.c 

p.c 

p.c 

p.c 

p.c 

p.c 

p.c 

P  c 

p.c. 

der  present  ta¬ 
riff 

11? 

100 

103 

97 

87 

80 

68 

60 

50 

46 

34 

COTTON  YARNS  UNBLEACHED. 
Medio  Twist. 


cotton  yarns  unbleached. 

Water  Twist. 


Note. — The  above  is  the  entire  price  current,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  Yorkshire  articles. 

N.  B  —  If  these  yarns  were  bleached,  the  duty  would  be  3-J 
cents  per  lb.  higher,  or  about  20  percent,  more:  say,  on  No. 
30,  108  per  cent.  duty. 


Articles. 


Moleskins,  beaverteens, 
buffalo  cloths,  cords,  or  ( 
velveteens 


Velvets 


Width  of  cloth 
in  inches. 

Sterling  cost  per 
running  vaid. 

Duty  per  run¬ 
ning  yard. 

27 

5d. 

7d.  87-100 

27 

6 

do 

27 

7 

do 

27 

8 

do 

27 

9 

do 

27 

10 

do 

27 

11 

do 

27 

12 

do 

27 

13 

do 

27 

131 

&  upward 

20 

6 

5d.  83£ 

20 

7 

do 

20 

8 

do 

20 

9 

do 

20 

91 

&  upward 

“°S  i 

tJj  °- 

o  —  ab 

©  05  < 

t- 


m 

65 1 
56* 

I 

39| 

35= 

32f 

30? 

30 

48= 

41  = 

36| 

32= 

30 


N.  B.— These  goods  (fustians)  are  charged  lOi  cents  duty 
per  square  yard,  being  higher  than  any  other  cotton  goods. 
They  are  used  entirely  by  farmers  and  laborers,  and  the  extra 
duty  was  put  on  at  the  suggestion  of,  and  for  the  use  of,  one 
person,  who  is  about  the  ettly  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States. 


Table  showing  sterling  cost  of,  and  duty  under  present  tariff, 
on  primed  or  woven  colored  cotton  handkerchiefs. 


40 

50 

60 

70 

SO 

Low  quality 

101 

13 

14= 

17= 

20= 

Best  quality 

12= 

151 

17= 

211 

25= 

Average  duty  under  pres¬ 
ent  tariff 

p.  c. 
67 

p  c. 
53 

P-  c. 
48 

p.  c. 
40 

p.  c. 
33 

6al2 

1C 

20 

24 

35 

40 

Low  quality 

61 

61 

71 

n 

8= 

10* 

Ilf 

Second  quality  * 

6? 

71 

71 

81 

9 

114 

13 

Best  quality 

71 

71 

81 

81 

10 

12= 

141 

Average  duty  under  pres¬ 
ent  tariff 

p.  c. 
Ill 

P-  c. 
103 

P-  c. 
97 

p.  c. 
90 

p.  c. 
81 

p.  c 
65 

p.c. 

58 

Sq. 

Cost 

Duty 

Cost 

Duty 

Cost 

Duty 

in. 

per  doz. 

per  ct. 

per  doz. 

per  ct. 

per  doz. 

per  ct. 

$.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

27 

2  0 

170 

2  3 

150 

2  6 

135 

29 

2  0 

183 

2  3 

163 

2  6 

145 

30 

2  3 

167 

2  5 

155 

2  7 

145 

32 

2  6 

160 

3  0 

133 

3  3 

123 

36 

3  0 

150 

3  6 

130 

4  0 

112 

Table  showing  sterling  cost  of,  and  duty  under  present  tariff, 

on  colored  cotton  shawls. 

Sq. 

Cost 

Duty 

Cost 

Duty 

Cost 

Duty 

in. 

per  doz 

per  ct. 

per  doz. 

per  ct. 

pei  doz. 

per  ct. 

s.  cl. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

50 

6  0 

105 

7  0 

90 

8  0 

78 

54 

7  0 

96 

8  0 

84 

9  0 

75 

62 

8  0 

96 

9  0 

86 

10  0 

77 

72 

10  0 

90 

11  0 

82 

12  0 

75 

Table  showing  sterling  cost  of,  and  duty  under  present  tariff, 
on  cotton  and  worsted  manufactures. 


24-inch  mousseline  de  laine 


42-inch  Orleans  cloths 


-  at  ( 


-  at 


Cost 
er  yd. 

Duty 
per  ct. 

4d. 

75 

5 

60 

6 

50 

7 

45 

8 

37= 

5 

106 

6 

874 

7 

75 

8 

65 

9 

60 

10 

52= 

11 

47f 

12 

4!H 

Spun  siUc  handJctrchiefs  and  dress  goods. 

Spun  silk  is  made  from  the  waste  of  silk,  and  is  carded  and 
spun  like  cotton.  Handkerchiefs  and  dresses  to  a  large  amount 
were  annually  imported  until  this  tariff  law  passed.  The  cost 
of  the  yarn  is  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  tram 
or  orgarisine  silk  ;  yet  goods  made  of  it  are  charged  $2  50  the 
pound  weight,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  cost. 


DUTIES  ON  FLANNELS. 


Cost. 

Inches 

Pays. 

Per 

wide. 

cent. 

r 

20s. 

27 

$4  83 

100 

21 

27 

4  83 

95 

22 

27 

4  83 

90 

23 

23 

5  01 

90 

24 

28 

5  01 

86 

25 

28 

5  01 

82= 

26 

28 

5  01 

80* 

27 

29 

5  18 

794 

28 

29 

5  18 

76? 

29 

29 

5  18 

74' 

30 

29 

5  18 

71 

31 

29 

5  18 

69 

Per  piece  of  46  yards 

32 

33 

29 

29 

5  18 

5  18 

67 

66 

34 

30 

5  37 

66| 

36 

30 

5  37 

61? 

33 

30 

5  37 

58f 

40 

30 

5  37 

55= 

42 

30 

5  37 

r.oJT 

5<jf 

44 

30 

5  37 

46 

31 

5  54 

50" 

48 

31 

5  54 

47* 

50 

31 

5  54 

46 

52 

31 

5  54 

44 

55 

31 

5  54 

42 

1  59 

.32 

5  72 

40 

15 


t  duty  on  baizes. 


Cost. 

Inches 

wide. 

Pays. 

Per 

cent. 

6d. 

42 

$16  33 

130 

Becking  baize 

8 

44 

17  11 

103 

10 

46 

17  89 

89 

12 

48 

18  67 

SO 

14 

48 

18  67 

60} 

16 

43 

18  67 

57} 

Printed  floor-cloth  baize  ■ 

18 

50 

19  45 

52} 

20 

50 

19  45 

48} 

' 

22 

52 

20  23 

46 

24 

52 

20  23 

42 

Statement  of  duties  on  carpeting,  by  the  tariff  act  of  August 
30,  1842. 


Description. 

Width, 

inches. 

Price  in  Eng¬ 
land  per  run 
ning  yard. 

1  Value  in  cts., 
at  $4  84  per 
pound. 

d* 

c  — ' 

C-  £ 
f>-,  >•> 

3 

Q 

Cqual  to  at t 
valorem,  per 
cent. 

Fine  ingrain 

36 

s.  d. 

1  5 

34 

35 

103 

Super  ingrain 

36 

i  ii 

46 

35 

76 

3-ply  ingrain 

36 

3  0 

73 

65 

89 

Common  Brussels 

27 

2  10 

69 

55 

60 

Super  Brussels  • 

27 

3  8 

89 

55 

46 

Saxony  - 

27 

5  9,  av. 

139 

65 

35 

Wilton 

27 

6  6,  av. 

157 

65 

31 

Rugs  of  all  kinds 

~ 

— 

' 

' 

40 

Table  of  various  articles  manufactured  of  hemp,  showing  the 
cost,  and  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  present  tariff. 


Articles. 

Cost. 

Specific. 

Duty. 

c 

o 

Cotton  bagging,  44-in. 

3}d. 

4  c.  persq.  vd 

$4  88  per  yd 

70 

Do 

do 

4 

do 

do 

65 

Do 

do 

4} 

do 

do 

62 

Gunny  cloth.  45-inch, 

for  baeg 

ng 

3f 

fic.persq.  yd 

6}  peryd 

90 

Do 

do 

4 

do 

do 

84 

Do 

do 

4} 

do 

do 

80 

Brie  rope, 

per  lb.  - 

2 

4}  c.  per  lb. 

4}  per  lb. 

115 

Do 

do 

Oi 

do 

do 

102 

Do 

do 

2} 

do 

do 

92 

Canvass,  24-inch 

6 

7  c.  per  sq.  yd 

4  67  per  yd 

42 

Do 

do 

7 

do 

do 

36 

Do 

do 

8 

do 

do 

32 

Do 

do 

10 

do 

do 

25 

Twine,  India 

4 

6  c.  per  lb. 

61  per  lb. 

81 

Twine,  English 

i 

do 

do 

65 

Do 

6 

do 

do 

54 

Do 

7 

do 

do 

47 

Do 

8 

do 

do 

40 

Hemp,  Manilla,  ton  - 

$60 

$25 

$25 

42 

Hemp,  Jeute,  ton 

30 

25 

25 

83 

Prices  of  domestic  goods  last  spring,  present  prices, 
and  rise  per  cent. 


American  manufacture. 


Description  of  goods. 

Price  last 

spring. 

Present 

price. 

Rise  per 

cent. 

Ticking — 

Amoskeag  B  - 

9} 

12 

26 

Do.  A  - 

11} 

14 

22 

Do.  AaA 

13 

16 

19 

York 

9 

11 

22 

Drillings,  brown— 

Perkins,  Dwight 

6h 

8} 

27 

York,  fine 

8 

9} 

19 

Indigo  blue  drillings 

8f 

104 

17 

Plato  prints 

6 

8 

33 

Do. 

7 

9 

29 

Do. 

9 

11 

22 

Fancy  prints,  3  and  4  colors 

10 

12 

20 

Do.  do. 

11 

14 

27 

Do.  do. 

13 

16 

23 

Mixtures,  cottonades,  and 
all  kinds  of  summer  stuffs 

- 

- 

25 

Sattinets  ... 

25 

Printing  cloths 

2} 

34 

50 

Do. 

3  4 

5} 

57 

Do. 

41 

6} 

39 

Brown  sheetings — 

7-8  Boston 

4| 

64 

37 

Massachusetts 

6 

6i 

25 

Laurence  E 

6 

7} 

25 

Cbicoppe  D 

6} 

8 

26 

Cabot  A  - 

6} 

8} 

31 

Laurence  C 

6} 

8} 

31 

Bleached  sheetings — 

Cabot  C  - 

54 

7} 

30 

Great  Falls  S 

6} 

84 

35 

Laurence  H 

6 

79 

29 

Do.  G 

64 

84 

30 

Do.  A 

74 

94 

28 

Do.  B 

10 

11} 

15 

Dwight  A 

84 

10} 

24 

Merrimac  B 

8 

19 

New  York  mills  - 

12} 

142 

12 

Hand  5-4  - 

11 

25 

14 

Flannels 

25 

IN.  B.  That  the  low  prices  of  last  spring  paid  the 

manufacturers,  is  evident  from  the  dividends;  and 
the  profits  from  their  present  monopoly  can  easily 
be  calculated  from  the  above  table. 


